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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN 


Major-General W. J. Megill, D.S.O., C.D., 
has been appointed Executive-Secretary and 
Editor of Publications for The Royal Canadian 
Geographical Society, it was announced today 
by Major-General H. A. Young, President of 
the Society. General Megill is retiring as 
General Officer Commanding, Prairie Com- 
mand, Canadian Army, on September 1, and 
his new appointment becomes effective on the 
sume date. He is fifty-two vears of age. 

The present Executive-Secretary and Editor 
of Publications for the Society, Gordon M. 
Dallyn, will retire late this vear. He has agreed 
to continue with the Societyfor a time to assist 
General Megill in assuming his new duties. Mr. 
Dallyn is sixty-eight years of age and has been 
with the Society since 1936, a total of twenty- 
three years. Previous to that he was with the 
Canadian Forestry Association. 

In announcing the new appointment, and 
Mr. Dallyn’s retirement, the President paid 
tribute to the contributions made by Mr. 
Dallyn to the work of the Society and de- 
scribed him as “the mainstay of the organ- 
ization”. The quality of his work had been an 
important factor over the years in furthering 
the aim of the Society which is to advance the 
geographical knowledge of Canada both at 
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appointed new E-xecutive-Secretary and 
Kditor of Publications for the Society 


PRESS RELEASE Ottawa. 26 May 1959 


home and abroad. 

In assuming his new duties, General Megill 
will be returning to Ottawa, where he was born 
on June 26, 1907. He was educated in Ottawa 
and at Queen’s University where he graduated 
in electrical engineering. He first joined the 
Canadian Army at the age of sixteen when he 
enlisted with the Royal Canadian Corps of 
Signals. He attended the Staff College at 
Quetta, India, in 1939 and the 
Defence College in London, England, in 1949. 
World War he held 


various staff appointments in Ottawa and 


Imperial 
During the Second 
London, and in 1944 he was promoted to the 


rank of Brigadier to command the 5th Cana- 
dian Infantry Brigade. He was in command of 


this unit during the fighting in Northwest 


Europe. 

Since the war he has served as Deputy Chief 
Staff, 
British Columbia Area, Commander of the 


of the General Commander of the 
25th Canadian Infantry Replacement Group, 
Wainwright, Alberta, and as Senior Military 
Adviser to the Canadian Commissioner of the 
Canadian Supervisory Commission, Viet-Nam, 
Indochina. He was appointed General Officer 
Commanding, Prairie Command, on his return 
from Indochina in 1955. 
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Eskimo Stone Carving -  “* 


by RICHARD HARRINGTON 






Above:- 


At Povungnituk, on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay, an Eskimo examines the cutting edge of 
his ice-chisel which he plans to use for pry- 
ing out the stone. 











Some Eskimos of the Canadian Eastern Arctic have 
developed remarkable skill in carving local soapstone 
(steatite) and walrus iwory into attractive figurines. The 
photographs on the following pages show how the carvings 
are made. 


Below:- 


Source of supply for the soapstone used in 
carving is the steatite ‘‘quarry”, some eight 
miles distant from Povungnituk 














Using his ice-chisel the 
Eskimo chips an outline 
around the desired 
block of steatite, which 
is softer than the sur- 
rounding rock contain- 
ing iron pyrites. These 
tools are not suited to 
the job, but the Eskimo 
makes them effective. 





Eskimo artist Charlie Shee- 
guapik holds a large block of 
heavy soapstone which he 
has managed to pry loose 
from the surrounding rock. It 
is light coloured, weathers 
quickly. The artist already 
has an idea of what he wants 
to carve from this piece. 























This chunk, he has de- 
cided, will be sufficient 
for two figures and he 
employs the saw, or- 
dinarily used to saw 
hard snow into blocks, 
on this much tougher 
material. The saw dulls 
quickly and the Eskimo 
must sharpen it often. 
















The sculptor’s tools — files, 
rasps, sandpaper, a few picks 
and a hatchet. Sheeguapik 
knocks off pieces he knows 
will not be needed in the final 
design. Even at this stage 
there may be disappointment 
for the steatite may be streak- 
ed with flaws or have bits of 
pyrites embedded in it. 





The soapstone begins to take 
shape. The Eskimo artist has 
a clear picture in his mind of 
the finished work although he 
has never made a sketch. 


Using a chisel he advances 
with his carving, which repre- 
sents an Eskimo holding a 
young caribou while a sled- 
dog grasps the animal's fore- 


leg. 





EEE 





Hunting adventures are fre- 
quently depicted in Eskimo 
sculpture. Sheeguapik uses a 
rounded file here to smooth 
the lines of his story-telling 
carving. 


A file wrapped in a bit of 
cloth is used for the final rub- 
down and polishing of the 
figure in soapstone. Detail, 
such as the dog’s harness, 
has been added. 
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Left:- 


Folded sandpaper is used to 
smooth down this carving of 
a walrus cow and calf. 


Right:- 

Sheeguapik, an Eskimo from 
Povungnituk, displays his fin- 
ished carving. 


Below:- 
The artist’s name is signed in 


English and syllabic letter- 
ing; further identification is 


made by the Eskimo serial 
number. 














This sculpture represents an Eskimo woman fishing through the ice in traditional Eskimo style. The fishing 
rod is made of wood. 


Left: The artist used soapstone, a piece of sealhide thong, and a toggle made of walrus ivory, in this 
sculpture of an Eskimo making a dog harness. 








The typical lighthouse of Ile Verte in the St. Lawrence River. The old guns were once fired by 
the keeper to warn off passing ships during fogs and storms. 


Ile Verte—Green Island 


by JACQUES L. COULON 


A MILE AND A HALF from the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence River between the 
villages of Isle Verte and Cacouna, a part of 
the St. Lawrence where there is no lack of 
islets, Ile Verte stands up like a splendid ship 
with its narrow prow pointing towards the 
west. There is no regular communication be- 
tween the village of l’Isle Verte and the island, 
but when the tide is high the traveller or 
tourist at the village who wants to visit the 
island can get the use of a motor boat from some 
islander who has come ashore to make pur- 
chases, or he can go with Mr. Leo Fraser who 
each day comes to collect the letters and par- 
cels for the island from the village post office. 

The river flows calmly through the channel 
by which one crosses over from the mainland 


$8 
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to the island, and the precipitous, rocky south- 
ern slope is enchantingly picturesque. The 
island is seven and a half miles in length, but 
barely two miles across at its greatest width. 
As in most of the larger islands of the St. Law- 
rence (Ile d’Orléans, Ile-aux-Coudres, etc.), the 
land is divided into lots in the direction of its 
breadth which ensures equitable distribution of 
the soil and many farmers possess two or three 
lots each. A rocky ridge running the length of 
the island makes more than half of its soil 
unsuitable for agriculture. It is only towards 
the middle and on the east that there is rich 
soil alternating with patches of woodland 
which, though sparse, give some protection 
against the winds which trounce the island all 
the vear through. It is here that the most active 
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With his motor head Mr. Leo Deaser crosses the two-mile stretch of water once a day to ails up the 
mail and a few goods at the village of I'Isle Verte on the mainland. 


and prosperous farmers have established them- 
selves, close to the church and the few shops of 
the little community. Owing to the storms which 
blow constantly from the north-west or north- 
east, the coastal strip is uninhabitable except 
on the southern side. On the northern slopes 
there is some good soil, but the only building 
that dares to raise its head on that side is the 
lighthouse with the dwelling of its keeper, Mr. 
Freddie whose father, 
and great-grandfather were in turn the guard- 


Lindsay, grandfather 
ians of this lighthouse before him. 

The situation of Ile Verte is ideal as an ob- 
servation post. It is a safe distance from the 
southern bank of the St. 
north it faces Tadoussac and the mouth of the 


Lawrence, and on the 


Saguenay. In the account of his second journey 
to Canada, Jacques Cartier mentions a large 
island opposite the mouth of a river (now the 


Saguenay) where he was witness to a terrible 


massacre which the Iroquois inflicted on some 
other Indians. By the time Champlain arrived 





in Canada it seems that Basque fishermen had 
already established a trading post with the 
Indians. The writings of the Jesuit missionaries 
tell of many shipwrecks on Ile Verte and up 
to the beginning of the last war many schooners 
and even ships of heavier tonnage found grief 
against the northern coast of the island. 

The history of land ownership in the island 
Until about 1820 
the island was held by seignorial tenancy, and 


is somewhat difficult to trace. 


later various concessions were introduced. 
After all, the story of a slender strip of land 
has only relative value. One has only to ques- 
tion the islanders themselves to learn that they 
are quite disinterested in the history of their 
island kingdom. 

The population of Ile Verte has never risen 
beyond 400, and though the birth-rate is fairly 
high, the average population is around 300 
persons. Most of the inhabitants are engaged 
in agriculture, but fishing provides added 


revenue and employment for a good part of the 
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year. These worthy folk have always been 
rather conservative in their social ways, and 
hence we find that island marriages, never very 
frequent, have all taken place in the months of 
January and February, the only time in the 
year when farming, fishing, festivals and 
religious obligations have left the islanders free 
to enjoy their leisure. 

About thirty years ago, agriculture was 
much less developed than it is today. The peo- 
ple lived almost entirely by fishing, by seasonal 
employment obtained in the surrounding vil- 
lages and by the harvesting of eel-grass which 
grew on the shores and was used to make such 
items as cushions and mattresses. This useful 
crop, which the women and children looked 
after, came to an end when a mysterious disease 
attacked the eel-grass and it disappeared en- 
tirely from the shores. 

At the beginning of the warm season, about 
the middle of May, half the population gets 
busy on the sea-shore. At low tide they con- 
struct on the wet surface the framework of their 
complicated “‘fascines’’. The fascine is a large 


circular trap, resembling a palisade enclosure, 
into which the fish find their way by a narrow 
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passage and remain imprisoned. It is con- 
structed by driving high stakes into the ground 
two or three feet apart and interlacing them 
with branches of alder or birch. At high tide it 
is quite covered, and when the tide goes out 
the fishermen come to collect their harvest of 
herring, sardine, salmon and a few capelin from 
the trap. A few barrels of smoked herring are 
sold in the neighbouring villages but most of 
the catch is consumed, either fresh or salted, 
by the islanders. 

Although there is increasing contact between 
the island and the villages on the south shore of 
the river, particularly among the younger folk, 
there can be few places in the Province of Que- 
bec where isolation is so complete. For a long 
time this was due in part to the lack of con- 
venient means of communication, especially 
during the winter; but also the islanders them- 
selves have developed a marked individualism. 
The difficulties of life on a grudging soil seem 
to engender a mistrustful attitude even towards 
friends and neighbours, and these people show 
small interest in what goes on outside their 
community. Except perhaps among a few of the 
younger women there is a lack of curiosity 


As the tide ebbs, 
great areas of 
swampy meadows 
emerge from the 
water between the 
island and the south 
shore of the river. 
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about all things which do not concern the 
island. The parish priest told me that many of 
his parishioners often speak of leaving the 
island and then do nothing about it. 

There is little in the way of entertainment. 
Few seem partial to television and only two or 
three families have sets. Lengthy telephone 
conversations are perhaps still the favoured 
way of passing the time. As the thirty or forty 
telephones on the island are all branches of the 
same line, each can listen in to his neighbour’s 
conversation, and never fails to do so! 

The people rise early to work and usually go 
to bed early except at the height of the summer 
season. "' here are frequent gatherings of friends 
and rel: tions, and this seems to be the pre- 
ferred cntertainment; the farms are usually 
large enough to make a very comfortable set- 
ting for these meetings. The celebration of 
Sunday Mass and other religious ceremonies 
give further opportunity for social meetings. 
Groups of church-goers gather around the 
little wooden church close to the cemetery 
and the solitary road that crosses the island; 
here too the young folk have a chance to get 
acquainted. As for the men, after Mass they 
usually gather at a little restaurant or store; 
but it is very seldom that the women folk take 
part in these gossip sessions. 

In this solitary and tranquil isle where the 
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murmur of the waves seems to keep out the 
voice of international wrangling, the people of 
Ile Verte seem perfectly content with their 
lot. The reason for this is perhaps that they 
demand few things from life, which is the key 
to happiness amongst a simple and _ hard- 


working people. 
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Louisiana Bayou Country 


by ROBERT SIMMONS 


I is a place that often seems unable 
to make up its mind whether to be earth or 
water, and so it compromises. The result is that 
much of moist lower Louisiana belongs to 
neither element. The line of demarcation ts 
vague and changing. The distinction between 
degrees of well-soaked ground is academic ex- 
cept to one who steps upon what looks like soil 
but finds that it is something else. 


Here is a fringe of a continent, land in the 
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slow making. While it is found in the south, 
much of the traditional South is not found in 
it. Few states have so great a volume of water 
in so many forms. And in all this water the 
predominant form is the bayou. 

For nearly two centuries and a half Loui- 
sianians have been defining that slow word. 
The first Frenchmen who gazed in wonder at 
the curious green spread of their newly estab- 
lished colony and took the term from the In- 


At top:—A typical Acadian home on Bayou Teche near St. Martinville, Louisiana. 























dians, had their difficulties. Old Andre Peni- 
caut, ship’s carpenter, called the bayou a body 
of “sleeping water.” Le Page du Pratz, planter 
and writer, sent word to the armchair travellers 
at home that it was a “dead” stream with little 
or no current that he could determine. The 
early Americans, who came late to Louisiana, 
smiled not only at the peculiar speech of the 
people but also at many of their little water- 
ways, and described them as creeks. 

Peculiar to its place, the bayou is the product 
of an over-supply of water pouring over a 
yielding soil, seeking and finding many courses 
toward a lower level. Several things in one, it 
serves as a means of drainage in an area that 
cannot have too much drainage; an agency of 
balance, maintaining equilibrium among lakes, 
rivers, marshes, bays, and swamps, and _ be- 
tween one bayou and another. The bayou is, 
too, a way of life, of access to the means of 
living for several hundred thousand men and 
women who live on or near its banks. Unlike 
streams for which it has been mistaken, it sel- 
dom dries up, because it does not depend for 
its flow upon springs; its waters derive from 
other nearby bodies, rain, or the highly im- 
pregnated ground itself. Those original French- 
men were in error in that the bayou has its 
flow, but one that is governed by its own rules, 
and it takes its own time in its movement. It is 
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not set in its ways. It may flow in two direc- 
tions, depending on the forces that bear upon 

For most of a day it may move east into a 
lake; with dusk may come a slow pull from the 
opposite direction, and it will turn to the west. 
Slow, serene, it has no rushing scouring passage; 
its philosophy is in the old Gallic tradition of 


An aerial view of the countryside near St. Martinville. 














Left-—A Louisiana 
bayou scene near Mor- 
gan City. 


Below:—Near Morgan 
City, about 200 families 
make their living by 
fishing and trapping. 
Many live on house- 
boats like these, tied up 
in the area known as 
Keelboat Pass. 

























































the agreeable life. It enjoys in leisure the scene 


through which it makes its quiet course. 

The bayou is not necessarily a small water- 
course. Some of these waterways, which are 
deep and powerful, have been described as 
rivers; others are narrow cuts, four or five feet 
of water or less. When two of them meet, the 
place may be so wide that from one bank it is 
hard to recognize a friend on the other; in other 
instances a man can almost touch the reeds of 
both banks as he glides through. 

The majority of the bayous are notable for 
things other than size. Prodigal in number and 
combination, they make a kind of lacework out 
of land, curving, twisting, curling back on their 
own curves, branching to meet others, splitting 
and resplitting. No adequate list of them has 
ever been made. Some are streams of renown, 
celebrated in gallant song and gay anecdote. 
Others are familiar only to the three or four 
families who live upon them in their house- 
boats and who may have named them after 
grand-pére. 

In the latter case it is mainly these few who 
know the secrets of their cobweb meshes of 
water lines. Only one who had spent years in 
tracing and retracing their patterns could be 
expected to find his way about them. In such 
terrain it is not difficult to lose one’s way at a 
turn. Hemmed in by grass and sedge and pal- 
metto, without a foot of wholly certain land 
within sight, terror may come quickly; some- 
times, death. Occasionally, even long-time 
residents are reported missing in the lower 
marsh reaches. 

The bayous and their points of confiuence 
have shaped the life and the history of their 
areas and their people, setting the design 
within which men have moved, made their 
living, and enjoyed their world. Along the line 
of their movement came settlement, for these 
waters have been the highways of their coun- 
try, paths of armoured conquerors, grands 
seigneurs and silent, bearded fur hunters. When 
the soil is like a cool pudding that quickly 
swallows the track of those who pass over it, 
men use the routes that nature has provided. 
Travel by land was tedious, unsure, and some- 
times a matter of hazard through thousands of 
miles. Today railroads have been extended into 


In recent years oil wells have sprung up, dotting 
the landscape of the “Evangeline country”. This 
well is beside Bayou Teche about ten miles from 
St. Martinville. 


A shrimper mends nets. Many men of St. Martin- 
ville earn their living by catching shrimp. It is a 
major occupation in South Louisiana. 
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At Baton Rouge a ferry crosses the mighty Mississippi River in heavy fog. 


the bayou country, their bridges straddling 
some of the waters and soft spreads. Modern 
railroads at costs that may seem fantastic, 
literally float over what the engineers describe 
as liquid mud. There is not enough money in 
all Louisiana to provide roads throughout the 
area, and for a large segment of the population 
water must still be crossed and followed in 
their daily passage. The automobile has never 
taken the place of the pirogue lower Loui- 
siana’s version of the canoe. This pea-shell of 
wood can, as the local phrase has it, “ride on a 
heavy dew.” 

As South Louisiana is a place apart, the 
South Louisianian is an American apart. He is 
apart from other Americans, from other South- 
erners from other Louisianians as well. He 
is bounded on one side by the Gulf, on the other 
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three sides by men as different from him as are 
their territories from his. France settled the 
original South Louisiana, primarily with the 
help of French Canada and Spain. The United 
States settled North Louisiana, with people 
largely from England, Scotland and Ireland. 
There is much of France, something of Spain, 
and a scattering of other mixtures about the 
lowlands — in complexion, in Continental turn 
of phrase, in the shrug that says more than 
language. One find the rural south of America 
in these other areas surrounding the lowlands; 
and when the two meet, each knows that he is, 
somehow, not quite of the other’s kind. 

The bayou lowlands comprise less than half 
the state. Above them are the piny upland 
hills, often thin-soiled and scrawny. Through 
the state runs the high ridge of the Mississippi 
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and its immediate valley, opulent, widely cul- 
tivated land. Toward the southwest the soil 
becomes less fertile as it approaches the Texas 
plains. Thus circumscribed is Bayou Land: an 
irregular triangle, beginning on the Gulf coast 
inside the Louisiana boundaries, moving north 
and east along the marshes and prairies to the 
central Atchafalaya swamps and small streams, 
then reaching and crossing the Mississippi and 
moving southward, skirting the city of New 
Orleans, to reach the uneven eastern coastline 
of the state. Within these limits one may move 
in almost any direction and be on a bayou or 
within hailing or pirogue distance of one. 
Through South Louisiana the man or woman 
of the bayou is most often an Acadian, though 
at many points the name does not fit. The 
story of the Acadians is one of a phenomenal 
people, possessing great tenacity and determi- 
nation. They came to the area as refugees from 
Nova Scotia, expelled in the middle of the 
eighteenth century for national and political rea- 
sons. It was planned that they should be widely 
separated, dispersed along the Atlantic sea- 
board. But these French Canadians would not 


The Greenwood Plantation 
House in Feliciana Parish, 
built in 1830, is considered 
the finest example of 
classic colonial architec- 
ure in the south. 


LOUISIANA BAYOU COUNTRY 


be broken. Many died, but those who lived held 
fast to their hopes and their small possessions. 
Few thought of far-off Louisiana when they 
were taken from Nova Scotia. A scant band or 
two came here by chance, and it was the first 
place to which they were welcomed. The fertile 
acres near the Gulf became their promised land. 
The world heard little and saw nothing of the 
Acadians and their bayous. They remained in 
the back country, developing their own habits, 
economy, likes and dislikes. Their contacts 
with others, even of their own territory, were 
few; they lived on their own resources. They 
acquired with the years, not possessions but 
peace, for they had, and still have, the gifts of 
simplicity and humour. They set to work to re- 
create everything as it had been formerly 
their small farms, fields, holdings of cattle, and 
meeting places for talk and song. The bayou 
became their place, their ways fitting to it and 
changing with it through the years. The pro- 
duct is a culture without parallel in the United 
States a curious, untypically American de- 


sign that is rich in values, fitting no mould but 


its own. 
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An angler tries his luck for rainbow trout in Gold Creek, British 
Columbia. There is a confusing number of ‘‘Gold Creeks” in this 


= 
Pictures of the province, noted for its gold-mining history, but this one is located 


near the secondary highway linking Revelstoke with the head 


Provinces=<—AX of Upper Arrow Lake. The picturesque waterfall is visible from 


the road and is about fourteen miles south of Revelstoke. 
British Columbia Government 














Saskatchewan's economy, long based on farming alone, is now diversifying at a rapid rate. Oil, gas and 

industrial minerals in the south and metallic minerals and uranium in the northern Pre-Cambrian Shield 

are undergoing increasing utilization. Between the southern plains and the northern wilderness lies a 

wide band of timber stands which stretch across the province north of the city of Prince Albert. Included 

in these stands are about 40,000 square miles of accessible commercial forest, as yet largely unexploited. 
Here a logger poles logs into the Big River Mill, one of the few large mills in the province. 


Sask. Photo Services 





The wooded countryside reflected in the calm waters of Loch Ard. 
The summit of Ben Lomond may be seen in the distance. 





An Introduction To The 
Scottish Highlands 


by WILLIAM B. CURRIE 


_ = BARRIER between Lowlands and 
Highlands in Scotland is topographical, not 
political. From a vantage point on the Campsie 
Fells in Stirlingshire, the abrupt change in the 
countryside marking the Highland boundary 
fault can be readily seen. A wall of mountains, 
contrasting dramatically with the low valley of 
the Forth, stretches along the horizon from the 
south-west to the north-east. Behind that line 
lies one of the bleakest mountain regions in 
Europe, with massive glaciated summits and 
deep rocky glens on the flanks. Lochs lie in the 
hollows and swift rocky rivers brawl over wild 
courses to the sea. It is a region of wildness 


but great splendour, in which a highly indivi- 
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Photographs by W.G.C. Buchanan, Glasgow, except where credited 


dual race of people wrest a living from the 
limited soil. 

One of the best routes from which to see the 
Highlands, with their many variations of moun- 
tain and moor, is that of the West Highland 
Railway from Glasgow to Fort William and 
Mallaig. Every day, trains leave Glasgow and 
follow the Clyde with its bustling shipyards to 
Helensburgh and Loch Lomondside. It would 
be incorrect to regard Loch Lomond as a 
typically Highland loch, or at least not entirely 
correct, for the loch is partly in the Lowlands 
and partly in the Highlands. The fault or 
geological break separating the regions crosses 
the loch along a picturesque chain of islands. 



























South of this line, the loch is shallow, broad 
and flanked by rich agricultural banks. Its 
main feeder, the River Endrick, meanders 
through rich meadows to join it, and dairy 
herds browse on the pastures. North of the line, 
the loch narrows, deepens greatly and lies be- 
tween banks of precipitous rock, almost bare, 





save for a few hardy pine trees and birches 
which cling to the thin soil in the clefts. Sum- 
mits such as Ben Lomond rise to 3,000 feet 
within a mile or so of the water’s edge. This is 
the typical Highland loch, famed for its beauty. 
Like many other Highland lochs, its waters 
reach great depths. Tarbet and Arrochar are 
two miles apart, the former on Loch Lomond 
and the latter on the sea at Loch Long, vet the 
depth of the salt water is only fifty feet com- 
pared with the fresh water depth of 600 feet in 
Loch Lomond. 

A region of considerable scenic interest which 
the tourist might wish to visit lies along the 
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boundary fault east of Loch Lomond. It is the 
region of the Trossachs, noted for its very 
pleasant wooded scenery with Lochs Ven- 
nachar, Ard and Katrine occupying the bottom 
of a long Highland glen among pleasant 
rounded hills. One of the ways to discover its 
charm to the full is to take a pony trek. Aber- 
foyle is the best tourist centre in this respect, 
with ponies and guides available for hire. Every 
vear Canadians enjoy this introduction to the 
Trossachs. Others, choosing another pursuit as 
traditional as pony trekking, come to fish for 
trout in the district and find good sport in the 
wooded bays of Loch Ard and its neighbouring 
waters. 

Fishing is one of the big attractions of the 
Highlands. Some of the finest salmon rivers in 
the northern hemisphere are to be found there, 
notably the Tay, Dee and Spey. The salmon 
ascend from early spring to late autumn, giving 
one of the longest sporting seasons in the world. 


The rocky shoreline of Loch Lomond at Rowardennan. 
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Glen Croe near Arrochar, Argyll. 
















Fish weighing up to sixty pounds have been 





caught on occasion, but the visiting angler can 
take it that a twenty-pounder is a good salmon. 
Grilse, or maiden salmon, also run up fresh 
water from about May onwards, and offer ex- 








citing sport with their spirited fighting. They j 





weigh perhaps four pounds, or later in the 
season, up to eight, and come readily to fly 
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er, <i a picture of high angling interest. 
Hydro-electric projects have two results. 
One is the bringing of new power to the High- 
lands; the other is interference with the natural 
flow of several Highland rivers. However, | 
every effort is being made to promote suitable 
fish resources. The Hydro Board has adopted 
an ingenious fish pass, operating on the principle 
of a canal lock. Electric counters also help to 
deal with fish problems. Hatcheries have been 
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established. Of great interest to the tourist is a 
glass wall fitted to one of the pools of Pitlochry 
fish pass, where salmon can be watched as they 
ascend or descend the ladder. 

The West Highland Railway leaves Loch 
Lomond and follows Glen Falloch at its head, 
passes through Crianlarich and strikes north to 
the Moor of Rannoch. From Crianlarich, one 
can travel up the broad Dochart Valley and 
reach Loch Awe and Oban in Argyllshire. Oban 
is the point of embarkation for many of the 
Inner Hebrides, notably Mull and Iona. Fol- 
lowing the Dochart east from Crianlarich leads 
to Killin and Loch Tay. The Moor of Rannoch, 
a high inland area of peat flanked by ranges of 
mountains, is perhaps Scotland at its very 
bleakest, but many people find it fascinating. 
Peat is common throughout the country. It is 
a source of cheap fuel, but other than that has 
few advantages. Regions such as the Moor of 
Rannoch support very few people. 

To the west of this bleak moor lies one of 
Scotland’s famous scenic and climbing areas, 
Glen Coe, the site of the massacre of the Mac- 
donalds by Campbell troops in 1692. From the 


Glencoe Village Street 
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impressive peak of Buchaille Etive, the glen 
takes a gentle north-west trend for about ten 
miles, meeting Loch Leven at its mouth. On 
both sides it is shut in by precipitous bleak 
mountains. Its bed is swept by the River Coe, 
which brawls past the old Highland village 
bearing the name of the glen, before joining 
the sea in Loch Leven. 

The rail route continues from Rannoch to 
Glen Spean, keeping well to the east of Glen 
Coe. It skirts the deep waters of Loch Treig, 
set between mountain walls, follows the River 
Spean and turns south-west to Fort William. 
The Spean Valley suddenly opens out, giving an 
abrupt lush contrast with its grass and trees 
after the bleakness of Rannoch. Between Glen 
Spean and Fort William lies Lochaber with its 
grand array of peaks, which include Ben Nevis 
(4,406 feet), 
Britain. Besides Nevis, there are more than a 


the highest summit in Great 
score of mountains in the area, each over 3,000 
feet high, comprising one of the outstanding 
groups in the Grampian Mountain system. 
How does the average Highlander support 
himself ? Crofting is the basic employment, 
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The white shell sands of Morar. 


Ben Nevis, the highest summit in Great Britain, seen from Corpach. 





Loch Leven and the hills of Morvern from Glen Coe. 


The Pitlochry fish ladder is 900 feet long and comprises thirty-five pools with a rise between each of 
eighteen inches; three of the pools are Jarger than the others and serve as places for the fish to rest on 


their way upstream. An underwater pipe connects the pools. 
Nor 





Pony trekkers in the Loch Ard-Ben Lomond region. 


offering low returns for hard work. At best it is 
little more than a marginal agricultural proposi- 
tion. A croft usually consists of a small portion 
of arable ground, perhaps two, perhaps five 
acres, with a large area of common hill on 
which the crofter has the right to graze sheep 
and perhaps a cow or two. Most crofters find 
their holdings barely able to support them and 
many have other employment; road mending, 
weaving, knitting, or fishing if the croft is 
near the coast, figure in this. Broadly speaking, 
the crofter’s main enemy is his natural environ- 
ment, with its bracken and rushes encroaching, 
and its population of rabbits and foxes making 
crop and stock rearing difficult. Myxomatosis 
has greatly reduced the rabbit population in 
recent years, but after the epidemic a strain of 
rabbits immune to the disease has appeared to 
multiply quickly in some regions. The war 
against bracken and rushes is carried on by 
scythe, fire and chemicals in an effort to con- 
solidate farming gains of arable land. 

The drift of population in recent years from 
the Highlands has attracted much govern- 
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mental attention. Distinct efforts have been 
made to stem the depopulation by introducing 
forestry and hydro-electric projects. The com- 
bined results have gone a long way toward 
easing the difficult situation. 

Forestry changes not only the scenery but 
the way of life of the people. For every man 
sheep farming could employ on a given hill, 
forestry can employ ten. In many places new 
forests have been the cause of new villages, 
injecting fresh life into dying glens. Hydro- 
electric projects, both while under construction 
and after completion, have provided work for 
a large number. In addition, they have brought 
a vital source of power to the land, which in 
some cases turns marginal farming into some- 
thing much better. Experiments in communal 
hay-drying, for example, have been tried with 
success by the Hydro Board. Again, the High- 
land aluminium industry, which sprang up on 
the shores of Loch Leven at Kinlochleven, 
owes its existence to power from hydro-electric 
generators. 

Fort William stands at the western end of 
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the second of Scotland’s great geological faults, 
Glen More. Following the typical Highland 
trend of south-west to north-east, the glen 
holds Lochs Lochy, Oich and Ness in its valley. 
Such a natural travel route is rare in Highland 
areas, and road, railway and canal link Fort 
William and Inverness. Fishing boats can pass 
by way of the Caledonian Canal from the 
Atlantic to the North Sea. The tourist, too, 
can take advantage of the Caledonian Canal. 
Sailings are obtainable along its scenic waters. 
To its south rises the stern fastness of the 
Grampians, while on the north the shores of 
lochs open out and are joined by many pleasant 
wooded glens carrying rivers from the lower 
hinterland. In this area, a special type of farm- 
ing has been successfully introduced in recent 
years the ranching of cattle. This is one 
more attempt to make life in the Highlands 
an attractive and economically worth-while 
proposition. 

From Fort William, the West Highland Rail- 
way, a nerve centre of the entire region, follows 
the shores of Loch Eil to Glenfinnan at the 
northern end of Loch Shiel, famous for its as- 
sociation with Bonnie Prince Charlie, and from 
Glenfinnan by way of Loch Eilt to Arisaig, 
Morar and journey’s end at Mallaig. The west 
coast is seen here for the first time in all its 


dourness. It is a heavily eroded coast of schists 


A well kept croft at Bourblach, Morar. Dry stone dyking forms the walls of the sheep pen. 
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and other metamorphic rocks. The ocean which 


washes its length can be seen in winter storms 
as a terrible spectacle of power, its waves 
pounding the rocky shore. In summer it can 
present quite a different face. It can be seen 
as a gentle green swell, rolling its surf over 
some of the finest shell sand in the country. 
A striking example may be seen at Morar. 
With Mallaig and the sea comes the third 
main industry of the Highlands — fishing. The 
boats which pack its harbour are small seine-net 
craft, bringing in catches of haddock, whiting 
and flat-fish, and in season, large catches of 
herring. The latter is one of the finest harvests 
of all. Scotland salts down herring and exports 
them to many European markets, including 
Russia, but some slackening of the trade has 
been noted in recent years. More disturbing, 
some diminution of catches has been expe- 
rienced since the end of the Second World War. 
Steamer services from Mallaig connect with 
that ancient archipelago, the Outer Hebrides, 
one of the fringes of Europe. The sight of these 
isles during one of the West Highland sunsets, 
as bluish silhouettes propped against the per- 
fect beauty of the evening sky, is an unforget- 
table experience. Life there follows a pattern 
similar to that of the Highlands, but subject to 
the added isolation of islands separated from 


markets by a stormy sea crossing. 











The Marysville Suburban 


by FRED H. PHILLIPS 


in SUBURBAN came to a wheezing 
halt at the old Canadian National Railways 
Station in Fredericton at a quarter to ten that 
Saturday night just as it had for many years. 
It was Saturday, April 22, 1933. The sky was 
overcast and the wind was icy from the snow 
waters swelling the St. John River to freshet. 
Another kind of chill held the station that 
night the chill of desertion. 
The little engine marked the passing minutes 
in the weary tun-tun, tun-tun, tun-tun of her 
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air compressor. No one seemed to speak. The 
two ancient wooden cars were almost devoid of 
passengers. Three or four elderly people. No 
more. Presently, as though tired of waiting, the 
bells of nearby Christ Church tolled rather 
than struck the hour of ten. 

On the station platform the arc of a swinging 
lantern revealed the conductor as he uttered a 
perfunctory “B-o-0-0-a-r-d . . . B-0-0-0-a-r-d” 
and the little train lurched into motion. Other- 
wise the Suburban’s last departure seemed 





The famous ‘Subur- 
ban” at Marysville 
Station in 1905. 


without sound. Moving onto the Queen Street 
crossing, the train entered the dark bridge over 
the dark river, the winking green of her after- 
lights her only farewell. 

The time-table of that day stated that the 
Suburban was bound for Marysville and 
Sandyville, respectively three and four miles 
from Fredericton, and the quijjity-ijjity beside 
“Saturday only”. What a 
watcher shivering on the 


the entry meant 
limited view! A 
Fredericton platform would have known that 


the Suburban didn’t go to Marysville at all that 


night. She just rolled away into the cold and 
the dark and kept on going until finally her 
headlight beam pierced the sheltering clouds of 


steam and smoke that shrouded her arrival in 
railroad heaven. 

Against the taxis and the buses of a quarter- 
century ago she had run a losing race. Still a lot 
of people remember her, more with their hearts 
than with their heads maybe, for to them the 
Suburban is part of a golden yesterday. In heat 
of summer and cold of winter she rattled from 
Fredericton to Gibson to Marysville and 
Sandyville and back again, day in and day out. 
With her old coffee pot of an engine and two 
ancient wooden cars she travelled a four-mile 
route, and yet in her own inimitable way she 
was one of the most famous trains in the 
Maritime Provinces. There never was and 
never will be another like her. 

Alexander Gibson inaugurated the Suburban 
in the later 1880s. He had just built his mighty 
cotton mill at Marysville, and in the same years 
B. Snowball had 


Railway 


he and the Honourable J. 
built the 
Fredericton to Chatham. He also had a long 


Canada _ Eastern from 
lumber mill, a shingle mill and a lath mill at 
Marysville. So a local train, to shuttle Frederic- 
ton workers to the Marysville mills and Marys- 
ville workers to the Fredericton stores, was a 
natural development. 

She continued down the years, impervious 
alike to changes of ownership and the passing 
of men. When the Canada Eastern became part 
of the Intercolonial in October 1904 the Sub- 
urban went right along with only a new name 
on the coaches, and a new serial number on the 
boiler head and the tender of her wheezing 
locomotive. Probably the most famous of the 
“ICR” engines to wheel the Suburban was old 
1048. Just before the First World War the 
Intercolonial became the basis of Canadian 
Government Railways. 

The final 
National Railways” 
stock of the Fredericton-Newcastle Sub-divi- 


sion in the early 1920s. Four transcontinental 


reorganization saw “Canadian 


blazoned on the rolling 


systems were being integrated under Govern- 
ment ownership; and small runs like the Sub- 
urban got the cast-offs, the misfits and the old 
crocks discarded by the trunk lines. Best 
remembered Suburban engine of this period was 
a squat little ten-wheeler numbered 1010 and 
universally known as “‘ten-ten”’. 
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The Suburban began her day by leaving 
the old Queen Street Station at 6.30 in the 
morning to take the mill hands to Marysville. 
Coming back at 8.30, she brought Marysville 
children to high school in Fredericton. A town 
kid riding that train, as I sometimes did, was 
tolerated simply because he had a ticket; but 
he remained an outsider. That trip was a lesson 
in humility. For “the half past eight” was a 
place for Marysville kids and not for anyone 
else. 

There was a deadhead trip to Marysville at 
11.15 in the morning and a return to Frederic- 
ton at 1.30 in the afternoon. At 4.20 the Sub- 
urban took the high school kids back to Marys- 
ville. 

“The half past five’’ coming back to Frederic- 
ton was lively with the day’s gossip from the 
mule room and the card room, the cloth hall and 
the dye house. And probably there was specula- 
tion about the current movie at the “Gem” or 
the “Unique” and, most of all, what was in the 
next chapter of ““The Million Dollar Mystery”. 

That was it for week-days. But during the 
epic hockey games of the Fredericton-Devon- 
Marysville triangle, there might be an extra 
for the crowd that wanted to get down to the 
old Arctic Rink. The same might be done, too, 
if the Merkel-Harder or the Klark-Urban Com- 
pany was making a week’s stand at the Opera 
House. 

Through the week “the half past one” was 
an indifferent trip but on Saturdays it was 
really something. The Suburban seldom had 
more than her two wooden coaches but some- 
how she could, and did, carry half the popula- 
tion of Marysville on a Saturday afternoon. 
With their week’s wages in their pockets they 
went down to town. They were all aboard “the 
half past one” and they swept up Queen 
Street in a human tide. Times were good and 
the weekly pay envelopes were quickly trans- 
lated into fur coats and pianos, bicycles and 
even an occasional cornet. 

Some went back to Marysville at 4.20; others 
waited for ““The Express” at half past six. But 
most of the Saturday crowd staved until ten 
o'clock. ““The ten train”. There was even a 
touch of light romance in her rattling cindery 
progress. There was the Marysville belle who 
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used to take fond leave of her Fredericton beau 
at the ICR Station every Saturday night as the 
Suburban pulled out. In a rosy dream the lad 
would watch the receding green lights as the 
train rumbled across ““The Iron Bridge’. Poor 
guy. He never did see the high wheeled rig and 
the sporty gent who used to whisk the lady 
into the night almost before the train had come 
to a stop at Gibson Station. 

In the winter time the Suburban was heated 
by pot bellied stoves set in the ends of the cars. 
How expert the brakeman used to be at rattling 
the coal scuttle and banging the iron door 
while the old stove belched its sulphurous fury 
at the nearest passengers! 

The long, lazy, summer afternoons live in 
memory as the true Suburban days. As the 
little train wound her way through the Gibson 
yards, the passing clatter of open-doored box 
cars was a heady rhapsody. The late afternoon 
sun beat hot through the sooty window panes. 
The slanting rays steeped in the faded glories 
of crimson plush and you could see the dust 
motes suspended in the smoky air. So the 
Suburban would lurch and rock on her tortuous 
way, the creak of tormented wood audible 
from her ancient panelling. 

That was the Suburban. 
generations of people held her in an affection 
they might have felt for a family driving horse. 

Latterly came the lean 1930s and “‘the mill” 
ran three days a week. Taxis were cutting into 
the local traffic. Old “‘ten-ten” hauled her all- 
but-empty cars, her whistle echoing mournfully 
away across Fisher’s Flats and re-echoing from 
the purple-brown hills beyond. The end was 
quiet rather than spectacular. It was not even 


Three or four 


conveyed in a sudden divisional order. The 1933 
summer schedule of Canadian National Rail- 
ways simply omitted a Fredericton-Marysville 
service. So her final lonely trip was begun at 
ten o'clock on the night of Saturday, April 22, 
1933. 

In the half century of her operation the 
Suburban probably carried some millions of 
passengers over her four-mile route. 

But the day she didn’t run she carried some- 
thing good and sweet and clean right out of this 
world a sweetness compounded of exhaust 
steam and hot oil fumes and soft coal smoke. 
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Gordon M. Dallyn 


by WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Avex MORE than twenty-three years 
of service as Executive-Secretary and Editor 
of Publications, Gordon M. Dallyn is retiring 
Royal 
Geographical Society. As a veteran member and 
former chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
I have been privileged to express to Gordon 
Dallyn, on behalf of the committee, a few 
words of thanks for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to what has become one of Canada’s 


from his post with The Canadian 


leading cultural publications. What I have to 
say will, I am sure, be echoed by thousands of 
Journal readers who have benefited from his 
devotion and unremitting efforts to build up 
and maintain a distinguished magazine. 

For various reasons, Canada is notably 
rough on its native periodicals. The story of 
magazine publishing in Canada is strewn with 
wrecks and failures. We are said to be the only 
people in the world with cultural pretensions 
who read more imported periodicals than those 
of native origin. More reading matter is 
brought in across the Canadian-American bor- 


der than across any other boundary anywhere. 


This, while it ensures a rich flow of reading 
matter, gives Canadian publishers and editors 
an especially difficult task. No doubt the com- 
petition has a salutary effect in raising stand- 
ards, but it causes continuous anxiety in a 
budgetary sense. In some fields, it is virtually 
impossible to compete with imported publica- 
tions without some special help or outright 
subsidy. In the case of the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, the struggle to survive has 
always been intense, and in my opinion it 
reflects greatly to the credit of Gordon Dallyn 
that so fine a magazine has been published year 
after vear, through the depression years of the 
late 1930s and in the difficult war vears, and 
right up to the present, never for a moment free 
from the problem of maintaining quality and 
circulation in the face of fierce competition. 
Gordon Dallyn came to the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal after nearly a decade with 
the Canadian Forestry Association, where he 
had been assistant manager and associate 
editor. He began his work for the Journal in 
March 1936. He came to it with a rich back- 
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ground of exceptionally wide travel in his 
native country. His tours of Canada began 
before the First World War. They included 
surveys in the mountains of British Columbia, 
and on the prairies of Saskatchewan, and con- 
tinued after the war in the Ontario Forest 
Service. From 1919 to 1922 he was in charge of 
survey parties, and from 1922 to 1926 was 
District Forester based at Tweed, Ontario. 

His early education was obtained at Hamil- 
ton and Toronto. He was awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Forestry Science (B.Sc.F.) by the 
University of Toronto in 1916. He was an offi- 
cer in the C.O.T.C. 1915-16, and officer C.E.F. 
1916-19 with service in France. He was wound- 
ed in action, and awarded the Military Cross. 

There are those who quaintly think that an 
editor’s duties consist mainly of mailing rejec- 
tion slips. Actually the editor of such a maga- 
zine as the Canadian Geographical Journal must 
be a combination of creative writer, midwife 
to struggling authors, storehouse of ideas, 
brain-picker, coaxer of lethargic Editorial Com- 
mittee members (such as myself), copyreader 
and critic. On the Journal, in the past twenty- 
three years, Gordon Dallyn has also been a 
one-man committee of financial ways and 
means, always puzzling how to make the con- 
tents of the magazine yield sufficient additional 
revenue through reprints to make the budget 
balance. Of course he has derived great 
strength from the Society itself and from the 
labours of the Editorial Committee. But the 
man at the centre of things, for the past 
twenty-three years, has been Gordon Dallyn. 
For the fruits of his effort it is necessary only 
to scan the files of the magazine, the mountain 
of offprints, the pamphlets and books which 
have been produced in the offices of the 
Journal. 

Many tributes have been paid to his work. 
I have before me a sheaf of them. Without 
allowing this to sound in any respect like an 
elegy—for Gordon has, I am sure, many useful 
and productive years still before him—I would 
like to copy out a few sentences of thanks and 
gratitude from people in high places and more 
obscure ones alike. 

The Debates of the House of Commons for 
July 5th, 1956, contain the views of the then 


wl” 
‘> 


honourable member for the Yukon, J. Aubrey 
Simmons. ‘““The Canadian Geographical Journal 
in my view is one of the very best periodicals 
issued anywhere in Canada. In a sense it is 
the eyes of this nation, because through its 
illustrated and printed pages it enables Cana- 
dians and other people to see this country as an 
entity . . . The success thus far of this Cana- 
dian magazine is due in large measure, I 
believe, to a dedicated board of directors, a 
wise editorial committee and a very able 
executive secretary and editor of publications in 
the person of Gordon M. Dallyn.” 

Early in 1957 Dr. Lorne Pierce, the eminent 
editor of The Ryerson Press, wrote to the 
President of the Society, commenting favour- 
ably on the December 1956 issue, stating that 
the Journal went “from strength to strength” 
and that it had become “a very distinguished 
publication.” 

Oliver Master, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, and a charter member 
of the Editorial Committee told the committee 
in October 1957, that his association with it 
had been the happiest in his experience. The 
minutes show that “he made particular refer- 
ence to the work of Mr. Gordon Dallyn during 
this period,” describing his work as “‘out- 
standing midst very real difficulties of main- 
taining high standards in times of depression, 
war and post-war financing.” 

On May 20th, 1959, Paul Clark of the Town 
of Mount Royal, Quebec, wrote to The Royal 
Canadian Geographical Society to say that, 
“The contributions made by Mr. Dallyn dur- 
ing his long association with the Journal form a 
vital and important role in the culture of 
Canada”. 

The view of the present Editorial Com- 
mittee was fittingly expressed at a _ recent 
meeting in a sentence which provides a suitable 
last paragraph for these few words of gratitude 
and acknowledgement: 

“The members of the Editorial Committee 
wish to testify to the unremitting zeal and 
effort of Mr. Dallyn in bringing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal to its present high stand- 
ing, and to their full knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the loyal service he has rendered to the 
Society.” 
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OBITUARY 
tobert J. C. Stead 1880-1959 


1: is with the greatest regret that 
we record the death in Ottawa on 
June 25th of Mr. Robert 
Campbell Stead. Mr. Stead had been 
associated with the Society since its 


James 


foundation; he was elected a Fellow 
in 1929 and since 1942 had served on 
the Editorial Committee, both as a 
member and also for three years as 
chairman. His widespread experience 
in newspaper, publicity, and literary 


circles made him a most valued 
adviser. 
Born in Middleville, Ontario in 


1880, Robert Stead spent his boyhood 
Manitoba. 
the age of eighteen he 


on a homestead farm in 
There at 
founded a weekly newspaper “The 
Review” at Cartwright and later 
published the “Courier” at Crystal 
City, Man. In 1913 he joined the 


Canadian Pacific Railway as assistant 


i director, later director, of publicity 
| for the Colonization Department in 


Calgary. Following this he entered 
the federal 
1919 as director of publicity in the 
and 


government service in 


Department of Immigration 
Colonization. A reorganization of 
departments in 1936 saw him appoint- 


}ed superintendent of information and 
| Tesources publicity for the Depart- 


ment of Mines and Resources. Upon 
his retirement from public service in 
1946 he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits. 

A prominent author and poet, Mr. 


Stead produced eight novels and 
four volumes of poetry. His novels, 
which deal with life in Western 


Canada, are regarded by many as 
having no superiors in that field. In 
addition he wrote inany short stories 
and articles. Long standing members 
of the Society may recall “The Old 
Prairie Homestead”, published in the 
July 1933 number of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal; this was the 
first of many articles which he con- 
tributed to the Journal over a period 
of twenty-two years. 

His activities, 
lectures, and the 
made to the work of the Society have 
ussisted immeasurably in bringing to 
Canadians as well as to other peoples 
f the 


ntimate knowledge of Canada. 


official writings, 


contributions he 


world a wider and more 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Richard Harrington (Eskimo Stone 
Carving) is a well known photog- 
rapher from Toronto, whose work 
frequently takes him to out-of-the- 
way places. On a recent visit to 
Povungnituk on the east coast of 
Hudson Bay he the 
teresting work of Eskimo artists such 


as Charlie Sheeguapik in creating 


observed in- 


from the fragile, brittle soapstone the 
characteristic carvings of Eskimos at 
rest and in motion and the animals 
which they hunted. Happily for us, 
Mr. Harrington recorded his obser- 
vations on film and we present here a 


selection of his photographs for 
Journal readers. 
* * * 
Jacques L. Coulon (lle Verte 


Green Island), a free-lance writer who 
Montreal, contributes re- 
gularly to French-language publi- 
cations in Canada and in Europe. This 


resides in 


is his first appearance in the Journal. 
Sylvia Seeley of our staff translated 


the article. 





10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Fred H. Phillips (The Marysville 
Suburban), born and raised in Freder- 
icton, writes with nostalgia as he 
relives the era of the Suburban, a 
that shuttled 
and Marysville, 


between 


New 


local train 
Fredericton 


Brunswick, for half a century. 


Robert Simmons (Louisiana Bayou 
Country) is a photographer-journalist 
from New His 
work has appeared in major publi- 
cations in the United States; he is 
also author of three published books. 


Orleans, Louisiana. 


William B. Currie (An Introduction 
to the Scottish Highlands) was edu- 
cated in Prestwick, Ayrshire, and at 
Glasgow University where he studied 
geography and English. An inveterate 
traveller and an enthusiastic angler 
his interest in game fishing has taken 
him to the remotest parts of Scot- 
land’s Highlands and islands and to 
the continent of Europe. 


Ask about the 
Bank or MonTREAL | 
Family Finance Plan 
Bring all your personal credit needs 
“Y under one roof Z 
with a low-cost B of M life-insured loan 
BAanK oF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 
There are more than 775 B of M BRANCHES 
across CANADA to serve you 
IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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Today's news story... 


The Alpa (the Swiss watchmakers’ camera) decides the issue: 
‘Reflex viewing or coupled rangefinder?" 


When an attempt is made to 
account for the resounding success 
achieved by the Alpa *, I think the 
explanation will be that this camera 
was fortunate in being launched 
by watchmakers of the Swiss Jura... 
who had no previous experience of 
camera production ! 

The designers of the Alpa were faced 
with the same problems as the ama- 
teur choosing a top grade camera. 
What was the best type of model 
to study? One theorist would say : 
—Coupled rangefinder: Without a 
coupled rangefinder, you cannot 
take birds on the wing or Stirling 
Moss at the wheel. 

Another theorist would immediately 
retort : 

Pardon me! Reflex viewing, other- 

wise you cannot take successful 
portraits, you cannot frame the 
image accurately, nor judge the 
depth of field. 
An awkward dilemma: to be guided 
by the supporters of the rangefinder 
camera or those of the reflex school? 
The Alpa designers decided that 
they would ignore all existing ca- 
mera types and launch a completely 
revolutionary model. Since it has 
been proved that more and more 
amateurs are adopting the reflex 
formula, Alpa chose to instal within 
the actual reflex system all the fo- 
eusing advantages of the range- 
finder. So the new Alpa 6 camera 
gives you reflex viewing while at 
the same time enabling you to see 
by the alignment of two halves of the 
umage whether your subject is in 
perfect focus, whatever the focal 
length of your lens! Thus, the 
Alpa 6 achieves the perfect merging 
of the two universal viewing 
systems : reflex viewing and range- 
finding by image alignment. 


by Georges Caspari 


Another essential feature of the 
Alpa is that, unlike several of 
the best makes of reflex cameras, it 
guarantees instant and practically 
unlimited interchange of lenses. 
Focal lengths available range from 
the 24-mm wide angle lens to the 
huge... 16-foot giant specially com- 
missioned for the U.S. Army labo- 
ratories ! Why such a lavish choice 
of lenses, nearly all equipped with 
fully automatic preselective dia- 
phragm? Simply because by offering 
you the ideal lens for your needs, 
the Alpa camera attains that de- 
gree of perfection where you can 
take for granted the pure mecha- 
nics of picture-taking and concen- 
trate exclusively on developing your 
own photographic artistry. 

The Alpa Reflex 35 mm is normally 
supplied with either the 50-mm 
Switar f/1.8 or with the new auto- 
matic Alpa Macro-Switar 50-mm 
{/1.8 which offers you a continuous 
focusing range, extending from in- 
finity down to 7 inches, plus the 
Kern Visifocus automatic depth-of- 
field indicator. 

In short, the Alpa 6 opens up new 
and exciting vistas of a photo- 
graphic wonderland! And it is no 
idle boast to say that, armed with 
an Alpa, you can hunt the most 
elusive photographic subjects from 
pole to pole and never will your prey 
escape you. 





AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS f 


From the Ends of the Earth 
by Augustine Courtauld 
(Oxford University Press, Toron(o. 
423 pp. $4.25) 


From the Ends of the Earth is ay 
anthology of polar writings prepared 
by Augustine Courtauld. The work 
is divided into five sections: the 
earliest references to the north ip 
which geographical facts are mingled 
with fantasy; the voyages of the 
Vikings; the attempts of the mer. 
chant adventurers to find new ways 
to the east; the naval voyages of the 
second half of the seventeenth century 
and the eighteenth century; and the 
subsequent period during which the 
north and south poles were finally 
reached and detailed scientific investi- 
gations began. 

Mr. Courtauld has a wide knowl- 
edge of the Arctic and Antarctic. He 
has also experienced the solitude and 
detachment of the north and this has 
given him a keen understanding of 
other polar explorers. Making a 
selection from the wealth of polar 
literature was a formidable task but 
he has succeeded admirably. Any 
fleeting disappointment at finding 
some of one’s favourite authors left 
out, for instance Captain Lyon whose 
private journal describing Parry’s 
second voyage is a masterpiece, 1s 
fully compensated by the excitement 
of discovering new treasures. 

From the Ends of the Earth is more 
than an anthology. It has been com- 
piled with skill and understanding to 
form a history of the development of 
polar exploration told in the words of 
the explorers themselves. All royalties 
from the book go to the Gino Watkins 
Memorial Fund. G. W. Row ey 

Dr. G. W. Rowley is Secretary to the 
Advisory Committee for Northern De- 
velopment in the Department of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources at 
Ottawa. 








* The Alpa 6, “the Swiss watchmakers’ camera’, 
is made by Pignons S.A., at Ballaigues (Switzer- 
land); the camera is shown here fitted with its 
“normal” lens, the Macro-Switar 50-mm {/1.8, 
which offers you continuous focusing from 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
THE HAY FEVER HAVEN 


Practically Ragweed free, Prince 
Edward Island allows the hay fever 
sufferer to enjoy a normal holiday... 
to swim, ride, golf, play tennis, or 
fish in stream and sea _ without 
hindrance . . . to sunbathe on the 
fabulous beaches, have fun at 
lobster boils and clam bakes. 
Accommodation is excellent and 
the cost is moderate—so plan to 
spend the hay fever season in 
beautiful P.E.I. 


For coloured brochure write: 
A. A. Nicholson, Director, 
Travel Bureau, 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. cou-3-s9 














infinity down to 7 inches from your subject. 








Canadian Distributors: Photographic Stores, Ltd., 65 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
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YOU CAN AFFORD TO FORGET—IMPERIAL CAN’T 


... because four generations of Canadians have come to depend 
on Imperial products on the road, on the farm, in the home 


Imperial started supplying Cana- 
dians with oil products in the very 
early days of the industry in Cana- 
da... in fact, 1880 was the year it 
made its start in this business. 


In most areas of Canada, it was an 
Imperial refinery which first began 
making oil products locally. 


Imperial pioneered, too, in supplying 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL O'IL...FOR 78 YEARS ALEADER 


Canadians with products when and 
where they were needed. (As far 
back as 1907, Imperial opened the 
first service station in Canada... 
and perhaps in the world.) 


Today, as over the past 78 years, 
Imperial recognizes its responsibility 
to bring Canadians the most modern 
of oil products at the lowest possible 
price. 











100 
OCTANE RATING 
REGULAR GRADE GASOLINE* 











WHOLESALE PRICE 
REGULAR GRADE GASOLINE* 











1948 50 "$2 4 56 58 
*AVERAGE FOR PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 








Octane has increased steadily com- 
pared to wholesale gasoline prices. 
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Creative Art 
Commercial Photography 
Photoengraving 
Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 
Wax Line Engraving 
Offset Plates 
Para-plastic and Rubber Plates 
Newspaper Features 
Advertising Services 
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Indians on Horseback 
by Gustaf Bolinder 


(McClelland and Stewart Limited, 
Toronto. 189 pp. $5.00) 


Any traveller exploring remote and 
primitive country needs both health 
and high courage. Happily, for the 
reading public, the eminent Swedish 
archaeologist Gustaf Bolinder and 
his wife had both and they have given 
us a readable and informative account 
of their journey through the Guajira 
Peninsula, which lies north-east of 
Venezuela and whose shores are 
washed by the Caribbean. Here they 
found a different climate, men of a 
different and often difficult nature, 
much sand, little water, scarce vege- 
tation and bewilderingly different 
customs. The language was 
strange to them. Few natives spoke 
Spanish and none spoke English. 


The Indians are proud, inde- 
pendent, war-like and often un- 
friendly. They are the last of their 
race in South America to be habitual- 
ly mounted and the only ones in the 
world to devote themselves to cattle- 
raising and horse-breeding. Cattle, 
particularly cows, form the usual 
currency. Coins are not much valued 
save by groups living near the coast 
and so-called civilization. 


also 


The women weave, make pottery 
and hammocks. The men hunt, fish 
and dive for pearls. Pearls are used 
profusely for ornamentation. 


Living under a clan system, ruled 
by powerful chiefs, the Guajira 
Indians assumed that all white men 
belonged to the same clan, and as was 


| their tribal custom they held any 


white man or Creole responsible for 
the act of some other who had earned 
the disfavour of a clan. Therefore, if 


| the culprit escaped punishment or the 


payment of “damages” for his act, 
the next white man or Creole who 
came along suffered even death 

in lieu of some one he had probably 
never heard of. It was not always safe 


' to venture into Guajira territory a 
| very few years ago and is not always 


safe to venture now. 


Travel to the peninsula cannot be 
termed luxurious, although it is better 
than when the author made his first 
journey several years ago. At that 
time, as there were no roads, driving 
was impossible and the coastal cargo 
ship he took bore no resemblance to 
the Queen Mary. Passengers were 
crowded off the deck and into the 
hold, where they lay like sardines on 
bags of sugar and were fed on a diet 
of sharks’ fins. 


When the author arrived at a small 
settlement on the coast, he learned 


that his plan to hire a recua (mule 


team) for journeying into the inte: ior} — 


was impossible. The party had _ to 
take canoes and travel, like the 
Indians, only at night, thus escaping 
the sun and the high trade winds 
against which no headway can _ be 
made. 


In the village of El Pajaro, w 
learn that although an Indian may 
wear a hat, jacket and sun glasses, hy 
refuses to encase his legs in trousers 
So men are distinguished not as 
Indians or whites, but as trousered 
and un-trousered. 


Guajiros cannot claim to have 4 
varied menu. Even the hunters would 
often come back empty-handed (but 
full of spirits) when a pigeon, rabbit 
or other creature would have been a 
welcome change for the whites in 
camp. Some natives own guns but 
are poor shots and the poisoned 
arrows, often referred to, wer 
hard to discover until Bolinder made 
friends with a wealthy young rancher 
who had one. He claimed that such 
weapons were no longer used. The 
arrow was tipped with the point of a 
sting-ray and then covered with ; 
substance that produced tetanus. 

Descriptions of social customs ar 
scattered throughout the book, as ar 
tribal laws. In addition, whole chap- 


sO 


ters are devoted to each. 

The last chapter is called “Guajira 
Today”. We learn that there is nov 
an Indian woman representative t 
Congress in Caracas. She is allowed 
two staff cars! We learn further that 
the Electrolux Company 
thriving business in the peninsula 
that many Indians have refri- 
gerators. The feared Cusina have 
been smoked out of their sheltering 


does 


and 


hills, pearl fishing has declined and 
the clan system is not so powerful as 
formerly. The where — the 
author stayed is greatly enlarged and 
Maracaibo is a prosperous settlement 
reached by fine roads. The discovery 
of oil has led to these changes. Ri 
Hacha, from the Bolinders 
journey started, now has a water 
supply. An oil company sinking a wel 
was surprised to see a gush of water 
leaping forth, and as water was of n¢ 
use to them they gave the hole to the 


mission 


where 


town. 

Despite these changes, says the 
author, Guajira is still Guajira 
Neither the language nor the customs 
have changed. 

MapGe Macsett 


Mrs. Madge Macbeth is well know 
as a traveller and is the popular autho 
of seventeen books. 
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tnow? 
1utho 


ome when the hillsides blaze 
with unbelievable color, when 
the highways and hotels are 
less crowded. You will indeed 
enjoy visiting historic, pictur- 
esque French-Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with old- 
time hospitality, in comfortable 
nodern inns and hotels. 

For free rood maps and booklets, write: Provincial 


Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City 
Conoda; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 





An Introduction to 
Advanced Geography 
yhW HD. Briault and J. H. Hubbard 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
Toronto, $4.30) 

This book is designed for use in the 
senior vears of high school or the early 
vears of junior college. It takes the 
“general” or systematic approach to 
geography, as opposed to the regional 
treatment, and each chapter fits into 
i carefully considered sequence so 
that the students following them can 
‘be trained to think for themselves 

ind... find out for themselves”. 
Thus, after an introductory chap- 
ter, dealing with the development of 
geographical ideas, comes the section 
on “Maps—the geographers’ tools”. 
Fortunately, the authors do not linger 
long over the intricacies of surveying 
or map projections and yet have 
devoted more space than would have 
been the case, or possible, a generation 
or so ago, to such matters as national 
atlases and land utilization surveys. 
The second section is concerned 
with the study of the surface of the 
earth. This is followed by “The 


Continued on page X) 











Boxes of whitefish similar to this are 
ope ned by the De partment of Fisheries 

Inspection Service. If the fish meets the required 
standards the box wall be stamped Inspected”. 


Why the Department is 


vigilant about fish 


Everyone concerned with the fishing 
industry wants it to grow larger and 
become more profitable. This is only 
possible with top quality fish at all times, 
capable of competing successfully with 


other high quality foods. 


Inspection by the Department of 
Fisheries —an insistence on good quality 
aids the industry in giving consumers 
what they want, and so helps to sell 


more fish and fish products. 


In addition, educational work, 

scientific research, inspection of packing 
and processing plants, and many other 
operations all combine to help the 


industry become more eflicient. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 


J-9723 


IN 








(Continued from page LX 
and “The Living En- 
(vegetation, and 
zoogeography) which complete the 
portion of the book dealing with 
physical geography. As this is a 
British book, it is interesting to see 
that both the Koeppen and _ the 
Thornthwaite climatic classifications 
are discussed, although Canadian 
geographers will probably not agree 
with the description of Koeppen’s 
system as “rather complicated”. As a 
result, the simplification of the map 
of his climates of the earth on page 
258 may not be appreciated particu- 
larly, as the misuse of the formulae 
Et and Ef instead of ET and EF 
might be misleading. A certain hes- 
itancy about using some concepts 
very familiar to Canadian students 
is also evident in the absence of the 
term “permafrost” from the chapter 
on soils which, nevertheless, devotes 
reasonable space to tropical soils. 
But these are minor criticisms com- 
pared with the advantage of the style 
of writing which is direct without 
being simple and scholarly but free 
of jargon. There are numerous re- 
ferences for those who wish to carry 
out further study from periodicals as 
well as books. These references range 
from the classical to recent literature 

from W. M. Davis to the latest 
edition of the Times Atlas. The 


Atmosphere” 


vironment soils 








photographs are well chosen and 
excellently reproduced and the sketch 
maps and diagrams clear but neat 
and to the point. Finally, as is so 
often the case with a Longmans’ 
book, the price of this introduction 
to advanced geography is most 
favourable! 


N. L. Nicuoison 


* * * 


Physical Geology 
Second Edition 

hy L. Don Leet and Sheldon Judson 

Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. $7.50) 

This is a thoroughly revised and 
much improved edition of the original 
1954 volume. Some entire chapters 
and large sections of others have 
been rewritten. New chapters have 
been added on Matter and Energy, 
Minerals, Geologic Time, Lakes and 
Swamps, Metamorphism and Meta- 
morphic Rocks. New illustrations 
including charts and diagrams have 
been added to the wealth of those in 
the former volume. The entire book 
is one which can be recommended 
most highly 

F. J. ALcock 


Dr. F. J. Aleock was formerly Chief 
Curator of the National Museum of 
Canada and is lecturer on Geology at 
(‘arleton University 
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GIANT bDispLAys of the finest imported and 
domestic products, unique sports events and 
competitions, a spectacular midway and the 
biggest theatrical production in the world, 
these and many other colourful events make 
the “EX” the “show window of the nation”, 








Seagram 
tells the World 


: 
about Canada 


The advertisement on the facing pag 
is one of a series now being published by 
The House of Seagram in magazines circu 
lating throughout the world. From the 
Seagram advertisements the people of many 
lands—in Latin America, Asia, alk an 
Africa—come to know Canada better . . 
her industries . . . her wealth of resource 
. . . her renowned cultural activities and 
her great traditional events, such as th 
Canadian National Exhibition. 







Over the years, through its advertisi 
abroad, The House of Seagram has contin 
ally told the people of other lands about ouf 
country and her many distinctively Can 
dian customs, achievements and produc 





The House of Seagram has always be 
lieved that, in addition to promoting its o 
products in foreign markets, promoting t 
reputation abroad of all Canadian product 
and accomplishments is in the best i 
terests of every Canadian. 











Through these full-colour world-wi 
advertising campaigns, Seagram helps ut 
fold the story of the Canadian on» ar 
their use of the rich and varied natur 
resources of this favoured land, an inspiri 
narrative of our great and growing natio 
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